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00:03 
I: But, is there any one, anything that I've missed, that... 


SH: The one thing that I feel, I mentioned it first, and that was my faith brought 
me through Pearl Harbor, WWII, and the Korean War, and has kept me to this 
day. Because, like I told Croslin, if I don't get killed today, I'll live to see the end 
of the war. And I was in Tokyo Bay when they were signing the peace treaty, 
aboard a destroyer. And I have a strong faith that guides and directs my whole 
life. I was telling, is it your wife that's sitting over there? 


I; That's not my wife, Peter's wife. 


SH: It's his wife. Okay, I told her that I stopped drinking on April 5, 1960. I 
gave up drinking and smoking that night. Had I not stopped that night, I 
wouldn't be here today. 


I; Stuart, thank you for your stories, thank you for your time. 
SH: Thank you for the opportunity I had to... share with you. 
END OF INTERVIEW 

SWITCH TO KENNETH KROM 


7:27 
I: Just to start, if you could introduce yourself and tell us where you originally 
come from. 


KK: Where I was born? Washington State. Keyport, county of Kidhap. And my 
father was in the Navy, and we traveled all over the world, China, Philippines, 
Hawaii a couple times, and I was in Hawaii from '73 to, stop, '47, ah I lost a 
day...'73, 1973 to 1943. I went to school out there, quit school, worked for a 
contractor, helped build some of the buildings at the ammunition depot on Lua 
Lua Lane. And then I went into work for the government, civil service, and I 
worked at the ammunition depot. My father was a Lt. Commander at the 
ammunition depot, and I learned about ammunition, ordinance. And, was very 
interested in it, so, December 7", I woke up in the morning to all this explosions. 


9:09 


I: Ken, I'm just gonna stop you there, I don't want to get into December 7", quite 
yet. How old were you around that time leading up to December 7"? 


KK: I was about 17 one day, and 30 the next, and next... 


I: Has a way of aging you, doesn't it? As a17 year-old, pre-attack, what was life 
like on Hawaii for you? 


KK: Just absolutely great. Didn't wear shoes, spent most of my time in the 
water, because it was like warm water, surfed a lot. Loved it. The people were 
nice out there, we always had luaus and parties, and they a party because they 
had a party, so baby parties, so it was great, the people were great. There were 
no locks on the doors out there at that time. If you were a little kid and went 
into somebody's house, they'd take care of you, you know, no problems, never 
had any problems. Matter of fact, in the jail, in town, if you got sent to jail fora 
length of time, they'd let you out on weekends, so you'd come back on Monday, 
because where were you going to go, you know, you couldn't get off the island. 
But, like I say, I loved it out there. When we go back, as much as we can, losing 
a lot of friends now, but just. I used to swim Duka Honomoko and surf with 
him, and I had my own surf, you had to make your own surf board then, there 
were no fiber glass, everything was wood, you built like and airplane wing. And 
they were quite heavy, but just great, just loved it out there. And you got sleepy, 
you just laid on the beach and sleep. 


11:13 
I: What was it like being a Navy brat? 


KK: Oh, a Navy brat? When we went places, like China and the Philippines, we 
went out on ships like the Shamahawk which was a ship that transported the 
parents and the kids to wherever the adult was going to stay, for 18 months, that 
was a tour of duty then. And, drove my mother wild. Matter of fact, we got ina 
storm out at sea, and you could put your hand over the rail and feel the water, 
and the ship would go back and forth, and my brother and I decided we take, not 
the wheelchairs, but the deck chairs, and when the ship went like this, we'd slide 
down, and when it went the other way, we'd slide back, and drove the crew mad 
till they locked us up. They took us down and put us in the brig till the storm 
was over. Course my mother was sick and she didn't know all this was 
happening. But, it was wonderful. Philippines was wonderful. Different type of 
living altogether. I learned to talk Tagali, I was a little kid then, you know, so I 
wandered around, wandered into the walled city, which was a fabulous place, 
and they had the army up there with the old Caissons, and they had a big to do 
with WWI bombers and things like that. And I enjoyed it there as a kid, you 
know. 


13:02 
I; Did you go to school on Hawaii? 


KK: Yeah, Roosevelt. 


I: What was schooling like out there? 


KK: It was fine, there was every, well Roosevelt was mostly mixture, Chinese, 
Japanese, Philippino, Korean...Hawaii is the biggest melting pot in the world, or 
was. The other schools, like Kamehameha and what not, were Japanese schools 
or Chinese schools, but Roosevelt was a mixture. And they had to be trucked in 
from Lualuale every day, you know, and that got to be a ride. But I liked it too. 
But I couldn't be on the football team or anything because I couldn't get to 
practice, we were 30 miles out in Lualuale, and transportation wasn't that easy 
in those days. But I loved it. 


14:03 
I: Did you have any jobs, or did you work as a kid, part time? 


KK: Oh yeah, I worked for this contractor, helped build some of the ammunition 
depot's buildings, which are still there. And I had an easy job, all I had to was 
cut open cement bags all day and dump them in this cement mixer, and I knew 
the day was over when this truck with all these cement bags came in and I had 
to unload it. And I was getting 30 cents an hour for that, big money. But then I 
got with the government as a classified laborer to begin with, but then they soon 
found out I knew how to drive, and there weren't too many drivers, so I became 
an ammunition truck driver. And when the war first broke out, we didn't have 
that many trucks, and later on when the war progressed from Honolulu to the 
Pacific, we started getting these trucks, 10-ton, 20-ton...My truck, there was only 
4 of them ever built, was a 50-ton, I carried 50 tons. There was a 10-ton tuck, a 
20-ton pull-trailer like a wagon. What they had done, they had truck they had 
built in Diamond Tea with a Hercules engine in it, and it used to have a boom on 
it, and they would use that to retrieve tanks. They go out, hook to it, and they 
just walk off with it. And, what they did, they took the boom off and put a bed on 
it, which made it for projectiles and things like that, was real heavy. So, I drove 
that, until it, this is a little further down the road, it got blown up, so. I losta 15 
hand working party, and crane and everything, had a load of torpedo warheads, 
and they came in a box, and we stored all our torpedo warheads and torpedoes 
in in a place called Waikeli, which is within the valley, and they had big tunnels 
drilled back into the mountain, and they would pick the warheads up, cause they 
had a little knot on the top, and set them on the dock, and then a forklift would 
pick them up and take them in and then they shoot them back into this storage 
area. Well, evidently, we had trouble with torpedoes, matter of fact we had 
several Captains come up to the ammunition depot and they would say, 'what are 
you people doing? I got 4 or 5 hits on ships and the torpedoes didn't go off!’ 
Well, then we had a big test, we had to take and steam all explosive out of them, 
the warhead, and fill it up full of plaster of paris, and take it up on the crane, 100 
foot boom, and cut it loose, and photograph it as it came down, and we figured 
out they had gone on an austerity program, and thinned up the casings. Well, 
the triggering mechanism is in the nose just up above, on a torpedo, and what 
was happening was when it hit, this would crumble and jam the firing 


mechanism so it wouldn't go off. So we changed that again, we thickened it up, 
and they went to a new kind of explosive called Tarpex, and this Tarpex looks just 
like granite, but very unstable stuff, and even if you, the mechanism didn't go off, 
it would go off if it hit something. Well, we figured out when the truck got blown 
up and everything, that the crane operator, instead of using gears to lower it 
down, went down on the brake, and the brake got hot, and it didn't stop when it 
should, and it hit the dock and it blew up, and when it blew up, the rest of the 
truck and crane and everything blew up too. They didn't find anything of 
anything for 2 or 3 days, and the first thing they found of somebody was a dog 
carrying a guy's leg bone down the street, and they recognized what it was. That 
was in Waikeli. 


18:49 

I: Just out of...so let's talk a little bit about just before the attacks. Do you 
remember what you were doing on December 6"? What your day or evening was 
like? 


KK: Yeah, I was in town, and I was with a couple buddies of mine, they were 
both in the Navy, Jimmy Jensen and Johnson, and we used to run together, 
Johnson, Jensen, and Krom. We were in a Waikiki tavern and we had a couple 
drinks because they'd serve it to you, and then they went back to their ships, and 
I haven't heard from them since. I think they were killed, and I went back to the 
ammunition depot. And Sunday morning is when I woke up, December 7". 


19:45 
I: Could you walk me through your day on December 7“? What you saw, what 
you heard, and what you did? 


KK: Oh, yeah. When I heard the explosions I went outside, and Captain Donald 
was there, and he told me about Pearl Harbor, and getting a truck and taking 
ammunition in, which I did, and on the way in I saw this Jap plane going in. But 
when I got back to the ammunition depot, they gathered us up, the few civilians 
that were there, now if you're caught with firearms during the war, you will be 
shot asa spy. So he says, 'but we're gonna issue you all rifles.' So they issued us 
all rifles, cause there weren't that many of us out there, they issued us rifles, 30- 
aught-6's, and said, 'now it's gonna get dark, so take up a position.’ And I took 
up a position in a ditch, the Marine barracks was here, and the main road went 
out here and the main gate was right here, and that was the only way in to 
Lualuale, up that one road. So I lay in that ditch all night, and you didn't dare 
move because if you did, somebody'd shoot you, so we stayed there all night. 
And the next morning, bright and early, we needed working parties, so they were 
bringing them in by the truckload, of survivors from the ships, and they were still 
covered with oil, you didn't know who a commander was or a apprentice seaman, 
they were bodies, and they worked. And you started, we got trucks come in from 
everywhere, that they needed ammunition, and we'd say, 'okay you get 50 
caliber, you get 30 caliber over there.’ And there'd be working parties there, and 
you'd work and work until you physically dropped, you know, and then you'd just 
lay down and go to sleep, and when you woke up, you were back working again. 


But I'll say this, these people that came out from Pearl Harbor, the military 
covered with all this oil, the Marines at Lualuale just opened up there lockers 
and everything, said ‘just take what you want for clothes, clean yourselves up,' 
all the food, and all the people that lived there opened up their houses and took 
care of these military so they didn't have to go back and forth. So we were like a 
little beehive working around there for days, for days, delivering ammunition. 
Then they decided, well now we've got to go get ammunition off the ships, that 
didn't explode. So, off I went, I had a little truck, and I got down, the cassons 
and the dows, I went aboard, and all the unexploded ammunition, we took off, 
and took it back to the ammunition depot, and later on we processed it, and 
resubmitted it to the war area, which had moved a little ways. But there was a 
lot of experiences there. We had a destroyer that had a Japanese torpedo in it, 
and they said, 'Ken, do you know anything about torpedoes?’ I said, 'yeah, I 
know 'em.' So they sent me down there, and I went down there, and what it was, 
was a WWI whitehead torpedo, a perfect duplicate of one of our torpedoes of 
WWI. So I took the fuse out and everything, and they pulled it out and took it 
away, but we had a lot of unexploded ammunition, boxes of 40mm, I don't know 
whether you know what 40mm, well it comes in a box like this a metal box about 
like that, with a hole through it, all the way though it, still full of ammunition, 
didn't go off. Why didn't it go off? Nobody knows why it didn't go off. So I asked 
them, 'why didn't you just throw this stuff over the side?' 'Well, we were busy.’ 
And had a lot of unexploded stuff. I went down to a destroyer one time, he says, 
‘we gotta unload, they gotta put us in dry dock.' So I says, 'well, throw it on the 
truck.' So they took plywood, put the plywood in there, and just dumped boxes 
and boxes and boxes of all different caliber ammunition and stacked it up in 
there, you know. Why it didn't go off, I don't know, but it didn't. So I drove back 
to the ammunition depot with that and parked the truck and for the next 2 weeks 
these guys were taking the ammunition out, sorting it. 


I; Let's hold on for a second. Can we get him a glass of water? END OF TAPE 


